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The mental health/education outreach training »odel 
special education teacher career Attrition is b«s«d on the 
that if one BesOMr ol « relational systesi has a probXeM, 
then the entire systeai h } a problesi* High special education teacher 
attrition rater are contrasted with lower estiauites for the teaching 
profession as a whole. The unrecognised special education teacher 
relational issues whicti are siviler to the dysfunctions found in 
faiAily interactions can also le viewed as concepts fundeftental to 
change* These include: (1) fusion; (2) triangulation; C3) problesi 
ownershijp; (4) defensive response style; and (S) the Mtintenance of 
expectations for parents and children at soaMi level other than xero. 
The outreach training ttodel content and specific strategies discussed 
in this paper focus on a choice "intervention* leased oa the preaiae 
that a percaption of *oo choice* in changing self--pereaptiona and 
behaviors oa the part of teachers interacting with children and 
parents breeds poor Mental healths The aodel iocuves on prevanting 
the intiaiidatioa and resentment that are precursors of this poor 
aental health resulting it the well publicixad special education 
teacher career attrition. There needs to be a therapautic line of 
support for teacLers to help the« learn to approach ehildren and 
parents with systa»atic healthy objectivity during the inevitable 
problem tiaes and rough spots which occur while teaching. Enhancing 
educational training through an outreach aiodel is one way to ensure 
such support. <Author/CL) 
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The mental health/education oti«v«e«ch training model to prevent 
specif education teacher career attrition Is based on thl assumption 
that if 'one member of a relational system has a problem, theii 
the entire system has a problem, if special educators are troubled 
enou^jh to "leave their profession at the current vilarmingly ^^^igh 
rate, -then systems in which they exist must also be in trouble. 
Annual turnover rates for special education teachers have been 
estimated to be hi^h as between 30 to 50% with sevttral states 
reporting almost complete turnover occurring every tiriee years 
1979). An Idaho study CSchrag, 1978) indicated thi. during 
the period 1968 to 1976 on the average of 46% of the entire 
special education teaching force left that state after only 
two^years of teaching. These figures are contrasted v#lth the 
rJatlonal Education Association estimates that for the academic 
year 1977-78, teacher attrition rates for all teaching positions 
was approximately 5*9% of the teachers employed during that 
school year (SEA, 1979). The unrecognized special education 
teacher relational issues which are similar to the dysfunctions 
found in family interactions can also be viewed as concepts 
fundamental to change. These include? {I) fusloni (2) t rlangulationi 
(3) problem ownershipi (4) defensive respond styles and {5) 
the Jnaint^ance of exp«ctations for parents and children at 
some level ^^her than zero. The outreach training Hiodel cont.ent 
and specific strategies discussed* in this paper focus on a cboice 
•intervention" based on the pr^emise that a perception of "no 
choice* in changing self perceptions and behaviors on the part 



erf t««ch«C8 interacting with children and parents breeds poor 
mental health. The model focuses on preventing the intimidation 
and resentment that are precursors o>f this poor mental health 
resulting In all too wel} publicized special education teacher 
career attrition. There needs to be a therapeutic line of support 
for teachers to help then* learn to approach children and parents 
with systematic healthy objectivity during the inevitable probleo 

times and rou^h spots which occur while tjeaching. Enhancing 

I 

educational training through an outreach hodel is one wey to 

ensure such support. ' » 
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BORNaOT km TBB SPECIAL BDDCAtlON TEACRBR 
CAREB8 ATTRITION DILBKMA 




The mental beaitb/education outreach training model to 
prevent special education teacher career attrition is based 
on the assumption that if oae aeaber of a relational ©yste© 
has a problem, then the entire system has a problem. If special 
educators are troubled enough to leave their profession at the 
current alarmingly high rate, then systems in vrhlcb they exist 
must also be in trouble. Annual turnover rates for special 
education teachers have been estimated to be as high as between 
30 to 50% with several states reporting almost complete turnover 
occucrifm^ every three years (NRP, 1979), An Idaho study (Scbrag^ 
l^TSy indicated that during the period 1968 to-3rMt5 on the average 
of 46% of the entire special education teaching firce left that 
state after only two years of teaching. These figu&e^are contrasted 
with the Rational 2diication Association est 1 mates that for the 
academic year 1977-78, teacher attrition rates for teaching 
positions was approxiiaately 5*9% of the teachers e«ployed during 
that school year (USA, 1979), The loss of productivity, program 
stability and quality of services created within an organisation 
by excessive turnover according to Hayes 11980) Is a serious 
and costly problem which requires excessive recruiting, hiring, 
and assigning of new employees. Other factors include the potential 
loss of morale for regaining eaployees as well as reduction 
In the quality of treatment prograo© delivered to the handicapped 



child, it has been suggested - that one of the ^^ajor underlying 
causes of special education teacher career attrition is burnout* 

TBB A.PPLICATION OP RRLATIONAL. OR INTBRACTIOKM, THEORY TO SPECIAL 

BDOCATORS, CHILDRBH AND PAJtBNTS 

However, burnout occurs too frequently to represent exaroples 

of individual, isolated special education teacher pathology. 

The notion of burnout is. In the main, rather more likely to 

be symptoc^atic than causative peir ae. The underlying saspected 

source of system rather than individual dysfunction which roost 

likely contributes to this phenomena may also not be the most 

obvious, that is, educational systems in general. According 

\o Preudenberger (1975), stress is felt because special educators 

are typically trained to be child focused, attending to individual • 

needs and differences, and as a resultt when children do not 

f 

readily respond and learn in a manner which is congruent with 
the notion of the good or excellent teacher they perceive themselves 
to be, they may become disappointed, frustrated, and angr^.,,^ 
themselves, their students* and parents. The unrecognized special 
education teacher career attrition issues are interactidr\al 
and relational and in ©any ways are siatilar to the dysfunctions » 
observed in family systems (Barragan, 19765, ' Purtheraore, special 
education teachers under stressful circumstances oay situationally 
become 'p^^r -^t like* in their frustration when things do not 
go the way they are expected to in dealing with children and 
their parents. It is interesting to note that the face validity 
for this assumption has always been available to us. All that 
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Is neeued ie to pay attention* to tedcheirs talking about hoi# 

difficult it is for «ven the most competent among them to teach 

theic own children. Most teachers report that It is difficult 

for them to not get emotional and many teachers report that 

they just plain "lose it* even though they ate trying not to 

9et frustrated and angry at their child during home instruction. 

It seems that the coaoon denominator of teacher/cbild/parent 

dysfunction is that no one quite seems to Know how to extricate 

themselves from the problems at hand. The moat obvious deficienry 

seems to be that while parents and teachers may be trained in 

parenting skills per se, it is less likely that they would have 

received training and be skilled in systemic relational interac- 

tions. This training and skill deficiency, and the difficulties 

of teaching and parenting a^ child with special needs concributes 

to child-focuses and problem oriented teaching and parenting 

behaviors which may serve to keep a child dependent and ffi'embers 

of the relational systea# teachers, children and parentst dyafunc- 

i 

tional, (Parker & Cooper, 1982). While not causative per se, 
teacher dysfunction in these interactional areas may support 
symptoms in cWiidrea and tbeir parents which contribute to the 
special educat'"'r»c feelings of frustratiSi, poor mental health, 
and burnout. 

The unrecognited special education teacher -relational issues 
which are slailar to the dysfunctions found in faaily interactions 
can also be viewed as concepts fundaaentai to change. These 
includei (!) fusion j C2) triangulat ionj (3) problem ownershlpj 
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(4) defensive response atyle? and (5) the meintonance of expectations 
for parents and children at some level other than zeto,. The 
outreach training oodel content and specific strategies discussed 
in this paper focus on a choice •Intervention* ased on the 
premise that a perception of 'no choice* in changing self percetJtlons 
and behaviors on the part of teachers interacting with children 
and parents breeds poor mental health. The model focuses on 
;>reventing the intimidation and resentment that are precursors 
of this poor raental health resulting in all too well publicized 
special education taacher career attrition. There needs to 
be a therapeutic line of support for teachers to help them learn 
to approach children and parents with systeniatlc healthy objectivity 
during the Inevitable problem times and rough spots which occur 
while teaching. Enhancing educational training through an outreach 
nodel is one way to ensure such support. 

STRATEGIES FOR CHANGE AND INDIVIDOAt PROTECTION ?ROH BURNOUT 
Our primary goal as human beings who^aleo happen to be 
special educators la to take care of ourselves. If j^e have 
anything left-over, we may elect to give this surplus •okayness* 
to others. We take care of ourselves through wellness lifestyles 
(Ryan d Travis, 1981), and by understanding the dynamics .of 
human systems theories and choosing to apply these concepts 
so fundanental to wellbelng and change. Each of the identified 
systemic functl^al concerns mentioned, fusion, fcria.ngulationf 
probieias ownership, defensive responsive style and ejtpect-ations 
maintained for children and parents at some level other than 
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xero suggest specific strat©<jieB develojjed for outreach trainin'j 
model participant "choices* for change. Without thes*? protective 
lifeafeylest kno*#ledqe and understandings, we may not have any 



oksyness left over to 'jive to our profeoaional ictiviti€?6 and 
burnout may result. 



Accordin9 to Pogarty (1976), ail petaona seek closeness 
ir.'i this Is one of the most basic dS8a;rspt ione of aystemij theory, 
However, with closeness conves increased levels of stress, ei»otion- 
ility, and expectations.' Individuals may find it difficult 
to be close while maintaining healthy space. Moreover, the 
enerjy behind fusion, the hope of meeting one's needs by uniting 
with or vicariously living through anothei^ may result in heightened 
personal dissatisfaction. Fusion results in blending and an 
inappropriate out of balance sens^ of what we owe ourselves 
and what we owe others. As one outreach training naodel participant 
wrote in her self treatment plan» *! do feel so responsible 
for the lives of my kids in my class and tbelr families t|>at 
I felt I wasn't coping with ay own life. X am irritable, think 
only of school probleiss, wake up with ntihtiaarea, am tense, 
and have dread feelings. My own personal life feels almost 
non-existent. I feel like I can*t handle It much longer as 
d teacher and I need to escape the cut I*ve got ayeelf into.* 

Ini order to reduce the tensici created by fusion, outreach 
training model participants are instructed in the "choices* 
of professional boundaries, healthy objectivity, individuation. 



Fusion 
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And distancing through titrategles which hel^ them to break the 
rules that are maintaining fusion and the stress that results 
from this dysfunctional closeness. 

In the view of Shaw ec al (1979), the specific factors 
seating stress for special educators Includei tl) writing lEP'a 
due process paperwork? (2) dealing with parents regarding placement 
decisions and parent conferences? (3) job related work after 
hours; (4) related activities such duty periods and faculty 
nieetings; (5) pupil loadj (6} .diagnosis and asBesBiuent i and 
n) dealing with other teachers. 

Tt is not aarpriaing that documenting the child's problem 
through the tBP process and dealing with parenta are considered 
th*? nuinber -jne and two fac*-ors creating 'Stress for special educators, 
roneldering how cofifused and blended the roles of teachers, 
patents and children in special education have becoine. In many 
ways, special education teachera are made to believe that if 
they are not all things to all people, then they are not doing 
a good job as teachers. In order to help special li^ducators 
break this rule and choose healthy professional boundaries, 
the following guidelines are presented during outreach training 
sessions* Through a coabination of didactic instruction, catharisis 
interviewing, large and sjaall group discussion, and writing 
self treatment plans^ special education teachers begin to choose 
to X (1} not parent their studentst even those who come from 
homes who have parents judged by the teacher as t>elfig inadequatei 
(2) only teach during school hours, which aeans that at ho»e 
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teachers should parent and not teach; {3) jn4K<? arvJ Reep appoiot- 
a.ont-only Interviews with parents, tiscoura ^invj iroj -iji visits; 
(4) avoid playing "ain't it- awfal* with parents anl others, 
^'Articular iy on topics which ^rc^er sonai , joasipy, ot otherwise 
not related to teachin^^ and learning and; (S) ^ive fewer, aore 
meaningful hoaiewock assignments and tests. Including those wtiich 
v-vin be self corrected duriny class tinie so that time away from 
♦■he clasnroom can be spent en^ja^inj in non-teachmj r»»lated 
activities which facilitate the reduction of stress* 
?r i angulation 

Bawe ( 1976} bt>l ieves that when the tension in a two- person 
Fysteitt beco3»eB overloaded, then a Jyaf uncti onal three-person 
triangle is fotneU 'iaueily at the center of this triangle 
in fac'ily a'^d school disputes is the child who is producing 
some Dehavior that is of concur r. to either a teacher or his 
parents* Howevei , in t r iangulat ion, the coffiiBunicatlon is routed 
inappropriately through the wron-j person, creating frustration, 
an^ry feelings and stress. The comments of a mental health 
education outreach training model participant typifies the angry 
feelings and stress created by tr iangulat ion. •RicH.y's mom 
frustrates rae. On an average of twice a week she sends a not© 
tn school such as "You forgot to send Rlcliy*8 note|?ook home, 
please send tonight,* or Tuesday's note might read, "Send Monday's 
parent ''etter home today,* This implies to me that she Is saying 
"ffWt on the ball i«dyi* To me, the forgotten things ar«h*t 
too terrible. I feel like I am being challenged. How do I 



han n« thi s? So f ^r I hajy^^n * f. . Waybe n.iw t .'t^e i hiv** .1 
' onference together* our expect at t?>ne^ '>jt in the air. I 

feel like I have ima^ important things to do with the children 

all diiy-arnl If T forget to send a parent Iett»fi "^n »4i*r»u2iy, Bo 
what I We are busy at Bchool.* Oatre^>ch tr^ilnin^ model part lrij>ant?5 
^re instructed m ptobleff^ solving ^trate^iea anf^ f\jnctional 
interactions at 11 i zed to develop and maintain healthy •two^tiaea*, 
'f significant importance fjurin-j this ^>hase of the aeatal health 
tr^iining prograc Is helpiriqi teachers to recognize triangaiat i or 
and the atreBB that can resalt wh«*i third person is aseil to 
Ju^ilge, soiv^ or arbitrate a ^iaputo (Kramer , l9S3i , In t;h'e aifor*?- 
raentioni&d eiaB^ple, the teaeher '-parera ^onf§rence was «tili.xed 
f;Q he.lp F^i;:ky»s mother •;::D'!i:sunieatf iir-ectly with Hioky' regarding} 
;,5»ttin-^ his notebook hons** at-: well a-s yetting clasanotes h«>»e# 
w.ich the heip of RicKy'a teacher* Ricky^^'aiid bie n-oihei: ca^n becoae 
a hetilttiy twoaooe at t. em|>t i ng to achieve the desired rejBulti) 
withoui making the teachet reepons 1 for !?lc»ty*B behavior, 

par^ icula^r ly since these are behaviors which Ricky is capable 

. A 

of pcoducing on his own. As expressed in the «XABple« tciaixjullition 
p4n have the effect of robbing Ricky of important opportunities 
to be responsible for bis own behavior, triangulation also sets 
the teacher up for tailors because only Iticky can really bs 
responsible for bis ovo bsbavior. Ir is tfas t««clisr*s rols 
in this esse to say to Ricky's parent vben she says tbat h« 
forgot bia iiot«b«9bl(» "That sounds lika aoMtkiing you mi^ht wai^t 
tfT share with Rioky.* These healthy twosoiies and professional 



houndari^d h«l|) teachers and parents tQ reduce stress by not 
jettln9 triai)9ulat*ed» 

^f,>bl^^^ 0>*f»et6hip 

Along with fueion and trlangulat Ion, clarifying problea 
>wner3l^lp may also work as an anti-burnoat tool whi4;h miniroii*! 
anxiety and atresa between teachers, pirrents and childran. 
The !50dt basic rale of thuaib necessary for choosing - not to own 
others* problems which is sbrrad with outreach training niddel 
t-i? i ic ipaiits iB the notion that the only change one can "make 
li* cfhange i^n self and that teachers should not even try to 
nhar^ge patents^ 'th-Ri job woui<l be up to the parents. Written 
ri^;»?f!$nt» made by cc':J;,r"^vV\ .^^ «v^-^^. ^....^^ipmnta indicate 

that in Kany ways, probles ownership is contributlag to overall 
isy^teJas stress. For exaople^ one participant wrote, ■ t have 
xioncerna with helping parents improve their overall parentliig 
skills' mii another wrote, * I have concerns wlth^Aarital faAily 
tension and breakup over having a handicapped child*** WiUe 
these may be real concerns, outreach training model participant 
are instructed in the basics of 'systess Halted responsibility* 
(Beavers, 1983K This lieited responaibility aay be necessity 
because as in the eiaaples given^ there is a likelihood that 
with the significant praaentlng dimcultles# parioaa aay «lreaay 
be confused aa to where oiie*a ova retponaibillties beg and 
end and another* a begina and eada. Deapite the aeealngly overwhelm- 
ing iviture of the pairent and child'a probleMi, outreach training 

•BBTCOPYAVft== • 



motl^l participants are instructed in notions which includei 
(1) not using right/wrong, fault or blame wheri there is emotional 
upheaval occurring in a family systeini (2) never reason with 
feelings, particularly strong emotional feelings concerning 
a child'* handicap or raarltal discord. For example, it 1$ suggested 
to outreach training participants that rather than trying to 
rush in with explanations and answers for these types of significant 
probleajs which often is the tenptat ion with helpinT professionals* 
techniques which maintain boundaries and allow famiMes as well 
as childrec to define themselves by their own struggles need 
to be utilized* Simple phrases which teachers can use »^uch 
as 'Say r«ore about that,* or "Really I* tend to keep problems 
?wneruhip in checki anfi (3) because each system reality interajta 
with others. It is not necessary to define one system level 
as the only significant one. This will allow teachers to maintain 
the environment that they do control, the classroom, ad a potentially 
productive one even for a child with significant physical learning 
or emotional handicaps even though he is from a dyafunctioaal^ 
disheartening family>- Significant stress and barnout can reaolt 
when teachers own the problems of not only their own olassrQoa 
but the dysfunction of the child's family aa well. 
Defensive Response Style 

Because feelings and esotions Aay run high, teachers ars 
often spoken to by paroats ih a umnst that coot ribates signif ioantly 
to stressf frastration, and angcy fsaiings, Ona outreach training 
model participluit wrot«« "In ^y 'experience, I was varbally attaclcsdf 
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threatened, and told I was stupid a parent, [and tbatl 1 
was not teaching her child. • what to do with tlsese feelings 
is a eignifi' ant problem "for teaohets and contributea gre*tly 
to burnout and the anxiety related to parent conferencing and 
interaction. The basic aseuaption of the outreach training 
taodel is that defensive response takes ownership.. That is, 
when the teacher responds to^he heat of th« moment and attempt! 
to provide a defense, the teacher has bought €he problem. The 
best rule of thumb is to not defend oneself vis a vis the acca!:a- 
tiona and the intensity of the emotion, or to try to reason 
with these emotions, but rath^ use a reflective* eapathetic 
atiTl^, techniques which can keeo teachers from getting hooked 
<»motionallV *n<J help them stay with the parents* agenda thus 
insuring the highest chance that communication will remain open. 
Empathy presupposes an awareness of relational boundaries and 
represents and example of healthy investment, also the ability 
to suspend personal agendas. Specifically, empathy techniques, 
according to Parker (1983), are utlllied toi (1) gain more tlae 
to think Ind work with one's own fselingsi (2) help others hear 
how they sjpunaj (3) check to se4 if you heard tiorrectlyi (4) 
buy more time when you don't know what to say; (5) remain silent 
when you don't want to answer or offer advicm to questional 
(€) Summarize what a parent has saidi (7) chansc the locus of 
responsibility! (8) invite maditioiH^nf ormation <Hthout influencing 
the direction of the conwmrsation and| <$) help the parent focus 
on the content rather than the emotion of what they said* StStements 



■ 1,2 

Buth as *R«port8 cards and grading are an important issue* and^ 
•It sounds like you would llk« to be ketSt wore informed about 
hooeirork a«algniiient8#* represent a reflective enpattietic teacher 

•choice* to becoming defensive when these* are topics of upset. 
IG essence, rather than being defensive, outreach training model 
participants are lielped to reduce anxiety and stress by underistanding 
the paradoxical notion that you get control t?y giving up control 
in emotionally charged sitaations. / 

Th* Maintenance of Expectations for ' arentB and Children at 
V Some Level Other Than Zero . 

Perhaps the most difficult *6 w iX as the most controversial 

of all "choice^* to inake is the one which requires teachers 

to give up formulating expectations for children and parents. Out- 

reach training model participants , are confr<in ted with the reailxa- 

tion that any expectations for a child or his parents will by 

-3efip,ition be too high or too low. Expectations for the most 

part »eet the needs of the person who establishes the expectation 

and not in the ca8# of teachers* the child, or the parents. 

Because we can change ourselves, we may have expectations for 

ourselves. However, the iiost appropriate levels of expectations 

for others, including children and parents, would be at or around 

the, zero level. In this regard, teachers will consistently 

be pleased and surprised at what children can scqomplle^ and 

can be truly happy for the accoapllshnents they have nade for 

theaselves as teachers without the resentnent of missed expects* 

tlons* Whl^le centroverslilf this notion can 90 a long way In 

reducing special education teachsrr stress, stress which results 
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in pact fro® the fact that sp0.J,a,l stuc^ente, p&rtlcuXariv sevtreJv 
handicapped cbiiace?^^ do not t^'picaily provide teachsrs vfith 
the obvious satisfactions of good behavior , affection^ and rapid 
learning vhich pake fc^^achlng iBi^ea. lately rewarding (Poster^ 
1980), - j 

in our rush to iiaplemerit special education progra»«, we 
haxfe forgotten to pto^^ide teachers with the tools' they ti%e-6 
to be objective in theiir relationships with parents and children. 
Tools which work to prevent career attrition. Instead, mmy 
teachara feel obligated to assume as problem owaership role 
which works to the d^triaent of theffiseiv&s as w«ll as children 
and parents. Special education tsadhsts ar«- Itttiag us know 
that this system is not working, by leaving their professjlori 
and also, hopefully ae an alt^^rnative effort, askinq for- help 
in 6uiidlrig effective relationships with the parents of children 
with d*¥eiopmen.tdi dissabilltlts a?id haftdicappiing conditions, 
as well m the children thesssel^'es^ relationships which allow 
teachers, parents iirsd children to identify and as© th«lr ^ndividaal 
rights and opportunities to grow. We m^d to facilitate teaohe-rs* 
under standings of how to help parents without feeling that they 
must attempt to solve a^d be responsible for family and personal 
probrems. A chiid^s failure to progress development ally oftea 
stems from and is al4ected by the faaiily and personal proble©fi 
€3eperienced by children as they interact with schools and teacher ©• 
Teachers themselves in an effort to be good teacbece may becoifte 
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emotionally charged and solution oci«ntiid. Teachers naad t<o 
know what Xinitatlong to place on theiq own Involvement and 
maintain their own aentai healthf parti|:alarly important in 
view of the high pte of job attrition iin special education 
as a profession* The aystems thir.<ing utllliaed in the outreach 
training model is, of course only one way to j approach human Intern- 
action. However^ its strength lies within the recognition 
that people want to change and that they want to define themselves 
and tliat they prefer theee to resentment, stress, poor ihental 
health, and burnout, " ^ . 
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